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A Note on Webern 


by Mel Powell 


Like Bart6ék, Anton Webern has been granted his honors post- 
humously. Once he eagerly traveled a great distance for the chance 
to hear his Opus 1, a work he had written some thirty years before; 
he wanted, according to Dallapiccola, a little circumstantial evidence 
with which to prove to himself that he was alive. Today there is 
abundant evidence that he was very much alive: the cult is estab- 
lished, even the publishers are alerted, and Columbia Records has 
issued the complete works. 

Of course, with Bart6k the surface of the work was “palpable’’; 
without too much difficulty it could be referred to Impressionism 
and jor the sound-ideal of the “barbaric,” highly colored Russian- 
Parisian orchestral music. In this way the originality of the man 
filtered through what was already accepted—very eagerly, in fact— 
by a relatively large public. But Webern’s art is rooted in less 
glamorous areas, and it is no coincidence that the enthusiasm for 
his music appears just as the Ars Nova settles into quietude. 
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A Note on Webern 


The expressive range of Webern’s music is small, the technical 
principles few in number and restricted in nature; his highly per- 
sonalized art is in itself a genre, complete and closed. The usual 
paradox is applicable: Webern’s work specifically stands for the 
radical and futuristic but at the same time constitutes an achieved 
final goal. Posterity may grant Webern and Wagner this much 
in common. 

But what is a cul-de-sac? For the history of composition the 
term is, in one sense, merely synonymous with the individual profile 
of each major figure. Debussy, of course, is a cul-de-sac, but so 
are Mozart, Schubert and Machaut—indeed, everybody. Yet there 
is something else. “No poet, no artist of any art, has his complete 
meaning alone.” Today Eliot’s observaticn is a truism; with the 
emerging symptoms of communality in musical usage, the relation- 
ship of the contemporary artist to the main current stands in 
sharper focus. 

Webern’s personal activity in the twentieth-century drive toward 
“transparency” reaches the borderline: one sound at a _ time. 
(Heralding the future, by all means, but also purifying polyphony 
out of existence, i.e., closing the circle at a point touching the 
“ur-monophonic” music of antiquity.) What remains of harmony 
in this context is the minimal residue: horizontal implication. He 
has also helped to resolve some aspects of a thorny rhythmic 
question: Webern’s measure becomes simply a quantitative unit. 
Together with flexible pacing and articulation-by-silence, this gen- 
erates the “prose rhythm” of which Schoenberg spoke—and which 
neither Schoenberg nor anyone else had ever quite managed. 
The Webern “temporal continuum” is something unique; our 
musical glossary lacks the term to suggest this organization of 
duration-patterns or the resultant effect. (Not at all a matter of 
declamando, nor like anything in the entire senza rigore category, 
this meticulous, non-motoric rhythmic motion often gives the im- 
pression of being much more arbitrary than the most abandoned 
rubato.) And, most striking, a new and original imitative polyphony 
appears (c.f. especially the first movement of Opus 21) in which— 
carrying out the ideal of textural bareness—canonically regulated 
voices are hardly ever involved in simultaneity. 

It goes without saying: Webern is the model par excellence for 
all who hold that the tones a composer chooses are guilty until 
proved innocent. With all that, the crowning irony is that this 
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most fastidious of craftsmen should have shown so convincingly 
that technique, after all, is merely technique; musicians who thought 
they were repelled by dodecaphonic writing suspect now that it 
was perhaps only the Schoenbergian esthetic that was unpalatable. 
The “non-joiners” granted much admiration to Schoenberg and 
Berg, of course, but it was largely a matter of historical sense, 
and possibly even good manners, rather than anything else. For 
Webern, on the other hand, there need be no more awesome 
tribute than the relevant pages in latter-day Stravinsky. This un- 
expected eulogy, profoundly impressive, has underlined, with great 
force, the universality of Anton Webern’s art. 

The relationship of his work to other external factors is a 
separate issue. Does the “average” listener, the “average” per- 
former, come to this rarefied music? Taking up such items always 
seems futile without, at the very least, a sociological brief. We do 
know, in any case, that the succés de scandale remains outside the 
American musical experience. Webern is not banned in Boston and 
has generated no Supreme Court decision. If all the commotion is 
merely professional, that, then, is how it must be. 
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A Musical Mutilation 


by Leonard Marcus 


There are performers who, motivated by vanity, mutilate the 
works of art that are entrusted to them for performance, as if to 
show that they are the masters of their art rather than its servants. 
A Shakespearean actor will speak rapidly, or mumble, so as to 
create the illusion that he knows what he is saying; a singer will 
create a fermata on a high note, thereby proving that he can 
handle its difficulties—the examples are numerous. Such distortions 
as these, however, can be very annoying to an audience. 

But most discouraging of all is when the mutilation becomes so 
commonplace that it is not noticed and is mistaken for the intended 
_ effect. This is what has happened in the field of music. Some of the 
greatest masterpieces in the repertoire—nearly every classical 
symphony, sonata and piece of chamber music—have been distorted 
for so long that the distortions themselves are thought to be correct. 
The musicians responsible for these distortions are those who, 
through ignorance, insensitivity, or perhaps haste, pay no attention 
to repeat signs, and specifically to the repeat sign following the 
exposition in the classical sonata-allegro form. 
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I do not mean that every repeat sign must ipso facto be regarded 
as a holy icon. But ignorance of the esthetic, dramatic and formal 
effects of a repetition of the exposition in a sonata-form movement 
is not a sufficient reason for its omission. Or, rather, it should not 
be a sufficient reason; it usually is the only reason. 

Musicians who feel guilty enough to make excuses for leaving 
out a repeat in the basically non-dramatic minuet-trio movement, 
even for the limitations of broadcast or recording time, have no 
conscience at all concerning their truncation of the first movement 
in the course of a regular concert. I have, to be sure, never met 
anyone courageous enough to defend this sin of omission, but 
nearly everybody seems to commit it without thinking it much 
of an offence. 

Since it is so common a practice, it must have some raison d’étre. 
There must be, first of all, the tacit assumption that those people 
who attend concerts do not really like music and, in fact, appreciate 
any effort on the part of the performer to leave out some of it. 
Secondly, there must be the supposition that since the exposition 
has already been heard once, to repeat it is merely superfluous. 
Why this “logic” does not apply to the recapitulation is not per- 
fectly clear. But, the repeat is not made, from three to five minutes 
are gained for the intermission and the presumed musicophobe is 
appeased. 

But, oh, what is lost in the process of cutting! As I will at- 
tempt to point out in examples, many priceless jewels are thrown 
away with the repeat of the exposition, much as the proverbial 
baby with its bath water. (To be perfectly accurate, if a bit fussy, 
it is the first exposition, headed for the second exposition, which 
is skipped. The second exposition, leading to the development—often 
with a second ending—is the one we hear.) 

It would take a very perverse talent to avoid the dramatic in 
writing a piece in sonata-form. That is probably why it has always 
been such a popular technique. The composer is virtually assured 
of, at least, effective moments, merely by successfully negotiating 
certain problematic junctures. Among these are the juncture where 
the exposition meets the development, the one where the develop- 
ment meets the recapitulation, and the one where the exposition 
leads to its own beginning. Omit this last and you remove one of 
those passages where the composer has a most obvious and tempting 
chance to expose his ingenuity and, if he has any, his genius. 

A further serious consequence of the omission of the repeat is a 
perversion of the form of the movement from four-part to three- 
part. In school we are taught that Classical sonata-form is A-B-A, 
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i.e., exposition-development-recapitulation. This pedagogic custom 
disregards the embarrassing truth that it is nearly always A-A-B-A, 
the “double exposition” not being unique in the Classical concerto 
as is so often, and incomprehensibly, alleged. Perhaps this merely 
indicates that our mentors are resigned to the de facto situation; 
in effect, it supplies a careless tradition with an academic apologia, 
an overwhelming alliance against which mere artistic genius is 
no match. 

But the fact that cannot be performed nor lectured away is 
that the composer has written a repeat, and that he has designed 
the ending of the exposition so that it will connect with the be- 
ginning of the repeat as well as with the development. 

The reasons for the exposition ending in the dominant or the 
relative key are partly psychological, partly acoustical, partly 
traditional and partly—perhaps mostly—mystical. Whatever the 
reasons, a natural tonal connection with the beginning of the repeat 
of the exposition is concomitant to such an ending. Usually the 
tonic chord of the dominant key, at the end of the first exposition, 
becomes the dominant of the tonic opening of the second exposition. 

The listener now repeats his trip through the exposition. Let us 
not forget the advantage of hearing the material a second time so 
that it will become more firmly established in the memory and 
more apt to be recognized in its subsequent appearances and altera- 
tions throughout the rest of the movement. This time, when the 
end of the exposition is approached, the listener becomes aware 
that this ending is ambiguous. Whereas previously this music was 
a link to the past, it now leads to something new, the development. 

This awareness on the part of the listener is in essence his con- 
sciousness of the exposition. By recognizing the exposition as such, 
the listener experiences that thrill in perceiving form which is one 
of the prime esthetic delights. The Harvard Dictionary of Music 
advises the score-reader to distinguish the development from the 
exposition by spotting the double-bar. Unfortunately, the double-bar 
is inaudible to the audience. But by hearing the exposition a second 
time, the listener knows where the double-bar will be, even before 
he actually reaches it. He can spot it from afar, because he re- 
members having come across it once before, when familiar music 
returned with the repeat of the exposition, starting off his memory 
and running parallel with it. Now the double-bar will be where he 
runs out of memory. 
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When the listener realizes that the already-heard, and now 
familiar, music is coming to an end, the unverbalized question will 
arise: What will the composer do to continue? And how? 

Now the listener is best prepared to feel the impact of the on- 
coming development, for he knows where it should be. And, most 
important, he is prepared to hear the significant departure from 
the home tonality that comes with the development. The composer, 
through the repetition, has pointed out to him how close the ex- 
position has stayed to the opening key. No matter how chromatic 
and fluid the harmony of the exposition has been, the listener knows 
that it has not strayed far from the home tonality, for he has 
heard the ending lead right back to the beginning. When the de- 
velopment finally does depart, seeking new tonalities to conquer, 
the listener will know it. Omit the repeat and the listener will not 
only be lost, he will not realize he has gone any place. 

A dominant ending to the exposition can become merely a 
formalized and absurd tradition when the repeat is not made. Look, 
for example, at what happens to the first movement of Mozart’s 
Symphony No. 40, in G minor. The second half of the exposition is 
in the key of the relative, B-flat major. Then, suddenly, with one 
exciting dominant-seventh chord, the music is switched back to the 
tonic, G minor: 


Example 1 
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But the second time, this “dominant” chord leads the music to— 
F-sharp minor! 
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Example 2 


= = 

With the repeat omitted, the entire point of the dominant chord 
is gone. What does it lead to? Why is it there? Mozart is made to ap- 
pear as one who follows convention for no musical reason. Without 
the repeat, the first two chords following the dominant-seventh make 
it seem silly; with the repeat, the dominant chord makes the next 
two miraculous. 

The reader should not suppose that a simple ending in the 
relative is any less a stimulus to a composer’s artistry. The infinity 
of possible experiences engendered by repeating the exposition is 
limited only by the composer’s imagination. 

The first movement exposition of Beethoven’s Symphony No. 5, 
in C minor, concludes with a solid cadence in the relative, E-flat 
major. The beginning of the movement returns smoothly: 


Example 3 
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It is not uncommon for the composer to construct the beginning 
of the development out of the same material as the beginning of 
the exposition, as in the above example. By using this procedure, 
the composer causes the development to follow the repeat of the 
exposition just as it followed the first hearing of that section. If the 
repeat has not been made, this effect is, of course, lost on the 
audience. 

Much nonsense has been written about the oft-quoted opening 
of the exposition. Whatever else it may convey, at least it gives 
no indication of not actually being in E-flat major until the seventh 
measure finally establishes C minor as the tonic. And who can 
say that the most vital function of this tonally ambiguous intro- 
duction is not to connect the end of the exposition more smoothly 
with the theme proper, which starts in the sixth measure? (The 
first four notes are no more the “theme” of this movement than 
are the opening two chords of the Eroica the “theme” of the first 
movement of that symphony. The “first theme” is built exclusively 
on the four-note motive, but it is fifty-three measures long.) 

When the exposition finally reaches the development, the music 
it first meets is the same as that at the beginning of the repetition. 
But now the introduction is nervously condensed from five measures 
to four, and the theme, in the “wrong” key of F minor, lasts only 
a brief twelve measures before it wanders off into the usual un- 
explored territory of “development.” 
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Another example of this technique is to be found in Schubert’s 
C major String Quintet, where the development arrives in the 
following manner: 


Example 5 
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This whole-note motive has not been heard since the opening 
of the movement. Its significance (and that of the preceding 
dominant-seventh chord) is obscured if the repeat has not been 
made. Note the transition from the end of the exposition back to 
its own beginning in the following example: 
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Example 6 
second exposition 
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This Quintet, incidentally, is the one which Schumann described 
as of “heavenly length.” Lesser critics have suggested that this 
work, and the great C major Symphony are, in fact, too long and 
should be shortened. Such editing, however, at the expense of the 
composer’s genius, would be more than unfortunate. 

Quite often a composer uses a technique similar to the preceding 
one, but instead will construct the closing of the exposition from 
the material of its own opening. By so doing, the transition from 
the exposition to its repeat will be emphasized. In Beethoven’s 
A major Violin Sonata, Opus 12, No. 2, one does not realize the 
similarity of material (a rather non-committal half-step, after all) 
until one is set down again at the beginning of the exposition. The 
omission of this stunning effect at an advertised concert should be 
sufficient grounds for an arrest on charges of fraud: 
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Example 7 
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Sf decresc. 
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When we come to the end of the second exposition, our anticipa- 

tion is completely shattered by the development: 
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Can anyone really appreciate this moment if he has not first 
heard the repetition? The answer is, obviously, no. What a pity 
that the question is so-seldom asked! 

The following Brahmsian miracle is from an infrequently-heard 
passage in the Second Symphony. With what care, what subtle con- 
siderations Brahms turns the bass-line into the D C-sharp D motive 
of the first measure of the exposition: 

Example 9 444 


second exposition 
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And what greater effect does the development bring when, through 
a metamorphosis of the material that was heard at the end of the 
exposition, the end of the repeat leads, not to the tonic (D major), 
but to F major! The key relationship, by the way, is the same as 
in the Beethoven example above, but how differently it is approached: 
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The Classical composer assumes that the listener will expect the 
exposition to be repeated. But the listener’s anticipation is the 
composer’s true instrument, and the master composer plays upon 
this anticipation in virtuoso style. He can frustrate as well as 
fulfill the audience’s expectations. He can, so to speak, stop the 
nerve-strings of his instrument and, for instance, not repeat the 
exposition. There is one Beethoven symphony (the Ninth) and one 
Brahms symphony (the Fourth) in which the first movement ex- 
position is not repeated. The development in these movements begins 
just like the exposition, and in the tonic key. The reason for this 
is obvious: in these two works the listener’s anticipation of the 
repeat is temporarily satisfied by a partial repetition. It is only 
several measures later that he realizes he has been fooled, when 
the development moves into its natural habitat of foreign keys. 

The pity is that today’s listener no longer anticipates the repe- 
tition. He misses the point of these development sections, for he 
has been conditioned against expecting a repetition in a classical 
sonata-form movement. When some sensitive performer gives him 
the repetition of the exposition, he is probably confused by the gift. 

I should like to bring to the reader’s attention that what I have 
limited to “sonata-Allegro form” is equally applicable to other 
binary-form movements. 

The following example, from the Andante of Mozart’s B-flat 
major Piano Sonata, K.333, shows how the end of the first half of 
the movement returns to its own beginning: 


Example 11 


beginning of movement (repeated) 
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When the music continues to the second half, the transformation is 
amazing: 
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This brings up an additional point: the second half is also to 
be repeated. The repetition of both halves of the first movement is, 
as a matter of fact, a quite common feature of the earlier sonata- 
form works of Haydn and Mozart. Needless to say, the main reason 
this additional directive is not so frequently violated is that these 
earlier pieces are so seldom performed. Most violations take place 
in the slow movements of those later works which are performed, 
for the average performer seems to be too impatient to repeat 
anything in a slow movement. 

I am not one of those who lament the passing of the monster 
concerts of the last century. It is a considerable feat to be able 
fully to digest more than one major work on either side of an 
intermission, at least while sitting inside the confines of a concert 
hall. I cannot believe that there were many in the audience who 
could really appreciate even Beethoven’s masterly improvisations 
at the end of a concert which included his Fifth and Sixth 
Symphonies, the Choral Fantasy, two movements from the Mass in 
C, the Fourth Piano Concerto and the dramatic scene, Ah, Perfido. 
But it is hardly posisble that the contemporary cult of brevity goes 
so far as to demand that the greatest masterpieces in the repertoire 
surrender some of their most dramatic, exciting, precious moments 
to ransom their performances. 
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A Manifesto for Opera in the United States 


by Frederic Cohen 


The lyric drama does not belong to music alone; its history 
concerns all art. . . . Sprung from a chimerical venture to 
imitate Greek Art, the lyric drama has been perhaps the most 
original product of modern civilization. This extraordinary art- 
form tries to convey not only a poetical semblance of life, but 
life itself, Man and his entire being, the tree with the roots, 
the world of passions and mysterious emotions — not the ones 
dessicated by analysis as reason finds and classifies them, but 
the vital and vibrant ones which live in the very heart of action. 


Romain Rolland 


This MANIFESTO FOR OPERA is based on the findings of a research 
project covering the status of opera and opera production through- 
out the United States. Local conditions in operatic matters vary 
greatly, and if a common denominator for all of the various local 
operatic ventures can be found, it is a rather vague one: an astonish- 
ing amount of good will and persistent enthusiasm on the part of 
performers and audiences, coupled with some equally common short- 
comings: lack of fundamental grasp, lack of fresh ideas, lack of 
craftsmanship on all levels and, consequently, lack of financial 
support. 
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The necessary conclusion is that GOOD WILL AND ENTHUSIASM ARE 
NOW EXPECTED TO DO WHAT ONLY THE ARTIST’S VISION AND CONVIC- 
TION, ALLIED WITH SUPERB CRAFTSMANSHIP AND GREAT WEALTH, WERE 
ABLE TO ACCOMPLISH WHENEVER OPERA WAS AT ITS BEST. 

THE PERMANENT CRISIS OF OPERA IS A CRISIS OF PRODUCTION, NOT 
ONE OF CREATION. As a rule, composers have demanded too much 
of performers, whose lack of training, intellectual laziness and per- 
sonal vanity succeeded in making composer and librettist unhappy, 
and left to later generations nearly all the bad habits which nowa- 
days we politely call Tradition. This should properly be called 
traditionalism, a vicious reactionary force composed of indolence, 
habit and sentimentality. Many flippant definitions of Tradition re- 
fer to that force of traditionalism; but in the words of Roger 
Sessions, “Tradition seems to be nothing more nor less than the 
accumulation of many generations doing their best.” This admirable 
and vital statement rings out in a time of operatic generations doing 
their worst. In point of fact, the creators of the Lyric Theater have 
so far outdistanced their interpreters that today we are still unable 
to master a single operatic style in terms of our time. Meanwhile, 
the composers, too, have contributed substantially to this sad state 
of affairs. When Richard Wagner began to write operas which 
nobody had asked him to write, he thereby embarrassed the pro- 
ducers who hitherto had ordered their new operas made to measure. 
In 1876, persistent idealism achieved a unique practical triumph: 
Wagner opened his own festival theater in an effort to make pro- 
duction catch up with creation. This intensely personal achieve- 
ment did not prevent the Lyric Theater from sinking deeper into 
a swamp of unsolved problems and crises. Let it be said again: 
The discrepancies between operatic creation and its interpretation 
have resulted in an accumulation of bad habits of performance— 
that is, in traditionalism. 

The consequences are clear: THE OPERA REPERTOIRE HAS BECOME 
CLUTTERED WITH MEDIOCRE, OUTMODED WORKS OF LITTLE OR NO 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC SIGNIFICANCE; THESE WORKS HAVE TAKEN 
MOST OF THE SPACE IN THE REPERTOIRE WHICH ONCE WAS ALLOTTED 
TO THE CONTEMPORARY COMPOSER. These works were primarily meant 
to be vehicles for singers; they are still greatly admired in all 
their mediocrity by today’s prima donnas of both sexes, and by an 
exceedingly small but articulate part of our public, the “Opera 
Lovers” whose monopolistic intolerance in all operatic matters has 
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turned them into the “Old Guard” of operatic traditionalism. And 
so the Lyric Theater remains subject to an inevitable and destruc- 
tive chain reaction. Inadequate performance of an ill-chosen reper- 
tory for an uncritical and opinionated audience must result in loss 
of cultural prestige, even though the individual prestige of all the 
arts still contributes—however modestly—to the realization of the 
operatic dream. Loss of cultural prestige leads naturally to a pro- 
nounced unwillingness to support a venture of dubious merit, and 
without money you cannot build or operate opera theaters. 

IN VIEW OF THIS DISMAL PICTURE SHOULD WE BOTHER WITH OPERA 
AT ALL? THE ANSWER IS AN UNQUALIFIED “YES.” We live in the 
promised land of opera because the United States possesses the 
cultural virgin soil, the amount of individual talent and the wealth 
needed for a new approach to what always has been a most com- 
plex and costly cultural operation. The particularly American sense 
of synchronization, the temperamental affinity to the heightened, 
exalted expressive art of the Lyric Theater, in other words, the 
largely undiscovered American genius for Opera, must rebel one 


day against the reigning European traditionalism if it is to come 
into its own. 


THE FUTURE OF MUSIC IN THE UNITED STATES IS INSEPARABLE 
FROM THE FUTURE OF AN AMERICAN LyrRIC THEATER. Opera—like 
its ancestor, Greek Tragedy—is one of the most important mani- 
festations of the Arts. The reason for its survival after three hundred 
and fifty stormy years is doubtless to be found in the persistence 
of creative idealists who, through the centuries, would not relinquish 
their vision of a Lyric Theater which expresses the best of human 
thought and the full range of human emotion by the concerted 
means of music, language, dance and the visual. arts. Again and 
again it has happened that the persistence of creative idealists pro- 
duced practical results of the first order; and Opera, one of the 
most complex and costly cultural operations of the modern age, is 
today as alive as it was three hundred and fifty years ago, when 
the first genius of the lyric stage, Monteverdi, nursed it to excellent 
health. The impossible art-form, as Opera has been called time 
and again, has badly needed a sturdy constitution; it has lived and 
grown through a succession of crises unique in the history of Art. 
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A Manifesto for Opera in the United States 


But even auspicious circumstances and favorable artistic climate 
cannot alone establish a new Lyric Theater. The weightiest argu- 
ment for Opera is that it has become inseparable from what Sir 
Donald Tovey called “the Mainstream of Music”; and, by the same 
token, Opera has become indispensable to the articulate expressive 
forces of our civilization. Our musical life will begin to suffer 
atrophy if we feed it much longer on a diet that is practically 
without Opera. Musical thought, when kindled by dramatic im- 
agination, lends a new glow to the musical materials; this process 
of creative ignition originates in the Lyric Theater, but does not 
by any means remain confined to it. Today’s composers and inter- 
preters cannot do without that stimulating spark, just as our 
civilization cannot do without figures such as Orpheus, Figaro, Don 
Giovanni, Pamina and Tamino, Sarastro, Leonore and Florestan, 
Tristan, and Sachs who, by means of musico-dramatic expression 
have become carriers of universal human ideas and symbols of our 
highest aspirations. Here we find the living tradition within which 
we will perform the old, not for its own sake, but in order to aid 
the new. We shall have to live up to Alban Berg’s demand that we 
perform the classics as if they were contemporary, and the con- 
temporaries as if they were classics. A Lyric Theater guided by 
this demand will be a much needed antidote to the massive super- 
ficiality and banality of our age—an age which, like other ages, 
will replace liberty with license, happiness with fun, order with 
regimentation and tradition with conservatism if we are not careful. 
The Performing Arts and the Liberal Arts constitute the most 
important intellectual armorplate as well as the most effective 
weapon in the defense of democracy against tyranny. 


ARE THE MASS MEDIA A PART OF THAT DEFENSE OR HAVE THEY 
BECOME THE INSTRUMENTS OF A DANGEROUS MASS DESPOTISM ? 


The opportunity for cultural activity and its benefits have 
markedly increased. Shorter working hours: (approx. for all 
industries, 1900: 57,3 hr. week; 1950: 40 hr. week) have brought 
increased leisure; longer life (expectancy in 1900: 49; in 1950: 
68) has made the post-employment period also an opportunity 
for cultural activities. In some instances culture may even be 
regarded as therapy. Mass production and mass distribution 
have broadened the possibilites by which culture may be not 
the privilege of the few but of the many. 

The Advertising Council, The Cultural Aspects of America 
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One of the ugliest facts about this world is that it contains 
masses and not communities, and thus is given over to mass 
entertainment and not to communal imaginative experience. 
Mass entertainment is valued chiefly as a relief from boredom 
_ which is taken to be the normal state of mind. 

Eric Bentley, In Search of Theater 

(published by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., and reprinted by permission.) 

The reason we are so distressed today by low forms of art 
is . . . that the consumers of it are numerous and audible. 
But there is no warrant for assuming that today these lower 


forms displace higher forms to any greater extent than in 
the past... 


Jacques Barzun, Northwestern University Centennial Lecture 
(published by Northwestern University and reprinted by permission.) 

Bentley’s and Barzun’s statements put together show the Mass 
Media in proper perspective. The uneducated mind is bored more 
often than not and therefore will devise entertainment, “low forms 
of art,” for the similarly uneducated masses, “the numerous and 
audible consumers.” This is not a new cultural situation, except in 
one point: the rather recent involvement of enormous numbers of 
consumers by the new means of mass communication. The lack 
of “communal imaginative experience,” such as the Roman Catholic 
Church provided in the Middle Ages, forces mass entertainment 
down to the lowest common denominator, so that by comparison 
the minority group ready to enjoy the “higher forms of art” ap- 
pears more than ever to be appallingly small. But this minority 
has not shrunk since the arrival of the Mass Media; on the contrary, 
it has become larger and is still growing. 

This is especially true in the case of the opera public. Listening 
to records and radio performances and the viewing of television 
create an appetite for the “real thing”—an appetite which fortun- 
ately cannot be satisfied by mechanical means. The comfort of one’s 
own armchair—a selling point of television, radio and high fidelity 
dealers—does not seem to induce very many to stay home, because 
the excitement of visiting the theater—our latent urge to share 
in some “communal imaginative experience”—and watching a per- 
formance in the flesh, creates a sense of active participation which 
is totally lacking at home and which always has been and always 
will be a vital ingredient of the theatrical experience. 

As long as the Mass Media are servants of the Arts instead 
of vice versa, the democratic processes will be well served; by 
giving to a vast public the opportunity to enjoy some offerings of 
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artistic culture, the Mass Media stimulate the cultural appetite and 


thereby protect and strengthen a small but important cultural 
minority. 


We therefore must conclude that THE MOST IMPORTANT FUNCTION 
OF THE MASS MEDIA IS TO MAKE THE PUBLIC APPRECIATE LIVE PER- 
FORMANCES. 

This has been the effect of radio and phonograph during the 
last thirty years, in spite of all the misgivings of the prophets. 
“Talkies” did not kill the live theater and neither will television. 
The attendance figures of museums have been rising steadily since 
the technical reproduction of paintings has multiplied and improved. 
The public has begun to recognize subconsciously that records, tapes, 
radio transmissions are comparable to black and white illustrations 
in a museum’s catalogue, that they represent hardly more than de- 
vices to recall or prefigure the “real thing.” 

The Mass Media ought to be thought of solely as means of mass 
communication, as promotion on the grandest scale, as inspiriting 
agents which can arouse the curiosity and interest in artistic quality 
among huge audience quantities. Their promoters should never de- 
mand the lowering of high artistic standards for the sake of popular 
appeal; that will defeat the purpose of their programming serious art. 

For the present, the Mass Media ought not to be considered as 
the means towards a new style of performance. They are nothing 
of the kind, with one important exception: the film. 

Almost from its very beginnings, photography—seemingly an- 
other important step towards the illusionism so dear to nineteenth 
century esthetics—aligned itself with the Graphic Arts; soon the 
camera lens faithfully did for the photographer what brush and 
crayon had done for the painter; it acted as a tool of the inner eye 
—the eye that not only objectively recorded, but subjectively in- 
terpreted. Thus was added to a physical and chemical invention an 
all-important ingredient: artistic meaning. The new technique, 
limited strictly to the contrast of light and shadow and to only two 
dimensions, became an expressive art medium by turning its re- 
strictions into stylistic virtues. Film, the dramatic animation of 
photography by means of motion, was at its artistic best as long as 
it stayed within the confines of true photographic style. The film 
industry’s later advances into color and so-called “three dimension- 
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ality,” while failing to deal with television competition, established 
a reactionary trend back into nineteenth century “make-believe” 
esthetics—a paradoxical result of frantic technological progress. 

Mechanical transmission by way of film and television cameras 
unavoidably involves the loss of certain properties. From mono- 
chrome, two-dimensional, undersized television screens and over- 
sized movie screens, distorted qualities of acoustics and enormous 
quantities of sound assail our eyes and ears, while we are acutely 
aware of another loss: the emotional experience of actor and audi- 
ence in the same room. 

These are grievous losses, in terms of the living theater, but 
compensation can be found for them if we decide to become highly 
selective in our choice of Mass Media as far as opera is concerned. 
Only films of carefully predetermined design can offer such com- 
pensation. Isolated attempts at filmed opera and operatic films 
have both been presented before. But opera and film have had as yet 
no opportunity to live together for a long period of experimentation 
and adjustment. Such an opportunity should be created soon in the 
interest of sensible artistic relationships among Opera, Film and 
Television. 

MODEL FILMS, PRODUCED UNDER THE BEST GUIDANCE, SHOULD BE 
MADE AVAILABLE TO TELEVISION AS WELL AS TO MOVIE DISTRIBUTORS. 
Impeccable sound tracks of full, unmutilated scores would be the 
first step. Next, imaginative interpretations of the libretti which 
should not even attempt to reproduce the theatrics available in the 
conventional opera house, but which should be “ideal” presentations, 
celluloid realizations of the great operatic dream in terms of 
musically bound imagery and of pictorial rhythm, produced by the 
best minds and with all available technical resources. Productions 
of this kind should capture the imagination of a vast potential 
audience whose receptivity for Opera can only be heightened by a 
successful, if very new, interpretation. As a matter of fact, it is 
not impossible that THE OPERA FILM WILL BE THE BEGINNING OF A 
REAL AMERICAN TRADITION OF OPERA, a tradition which we have to 
establish if we wish Opera to survive and flourish on American terms. 


The enormous expense of operatic production has been the chiet 
reason for the tendency towards theaters of huge seating capacity. 
BIG HOUSES ARE GOOD BOX OFFICE BUT ARTISTIC HANDICAPS. Most 
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operas suffer in large halls; the spectator’s eyes and ears and the 
singer’s vocal chords—the natural instruments which determine the 
nature and enjoyment of operatic performance—become “over- 
extended.” The orchestra of Don Giovanni, of overpowering effect 
in a small theater, seems dainty and feeble in volume when playing 
to more than 2,000 seats. There exists a definite relationship be- 
tween an operatic composition and the acoustics, imagined or ex- 
perienced, of the theater it is composed for. The faithful repro- 
duction of this relationship constitutes one of the major tasks of 
opera production. Only the best possible approximation of ideal 
conditions, as imagined by the composer, holds promise of lasting 
effect on the eyes and ears of the audience, which in turn means 
lasting effect on the box office too. 

Opera is still housed in outmoded structures of the late Baroque 
period. The new artistic, sociological and technological circum- 
stances of our age have been almost completely ignored in the 
construction of opera houses. While the opera theater of the 
eighteenth century served as a place of entertainment for only a 
small part of an aristocratically organized society, and while the 
eighteenth century Lyric Stage had to cope with only one or two 
styles of operatic production, the opera house of the twentieth 
century ought to be designed to admit on equal terms anybody 
willing to pay the price of admission, and the Lyric Stage of the 
twentieth century has to cope with operatic styles ranging from 
Monteverdi and Gluck to Mozart, Weber, Wagner, Verdi, Puccini,’ 
Debussy, Strauss, Stravinsky, Honegger, Alban Berg, Krenek, Schoen- 
berg, Milhaud, Hindemith and others. 

THE BEST AND MOST ADVANCED ARCHITECTURAL MINDS OF OUR 
TIME MUST BE CALLED UPON TO FIND A MODEL SOLUTION FOR AN 
OPERA THEATER THAT IN ITS ESSENTIAL FEATURES CAN BE IMITATED 
EVERYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES. This American Opera Theater 
must be envisaged as the natural center for almost all the cultural 
activities of the community it is supposed to serve. Its facilities must 
provide working and performing space for all the arts and crafts 
which at present serve the Lyric Theater or will serve it in the 
future. In its auditorium the most understanding opera public should 
not occupy the worst seats, as has hitherto been the case. Its stage 
would be equipped for all forms of the lyric, the dramatic and the 
dance theater besides being fitted for film projection, television 
and radio. Its orchestra pit should have mechanically adjustable floor 
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levels which even could become part of the acting area. Variegated 
rehearsal space, stage workshops and store rooms, art studios, ex- 
hibition and conference rooms, lobbies and restaurants for the 
public should be coordinated and organized according to the social 
and esthetic precepts of our time. 

But the architectural problems of the Lyric Theater have so 
far evoked very little interest in the United States. Not only are 
the financial aspects of theater building forbidding, but opera 
activities on the workshop level, in many cases inexpertly directed, 
appear somewhat resigned to rehearsing and performing in plat- 
form auditoriums, either too big or too small; in church basements, 
gymnasiums, concert and recital halls, small theaters without proper 
orchestra pits, and occasionally in university and college theaters 
built for the spoken drama and controlled by drama departments 
whose attitude toward the Lyric Stage more often than not is one 
of condescending tolerance or outright hostility. 


All things have their season, and with young countries as 
with young men, you must curb their fancy to strengthen 
their judgment . . . To America, one schoolmaster is worth 
a dozen poets, and the invention of a machine or the im- 
provement of an implement is of more importance than a master- 
piece of Raphael . . . Nothing is good or beautiful but in the 
measure that it is useful; yet all things have a utility under 
particular circumstances. Thus poetry, painting, music (and 
the stage as their embodiment) are all necessary and proper 
gratifications of a refined state of society but objectionable at 
an earlier period, since their cultivation would make a taste 
for their enjoyment precede its means. 


Benjamin Franklin 


While for the first two hundred and fifty years of operatic 
history contemporary compositions were performed to the exclusion 
of older works, we seem to be more interested in the exploration and 
exploitation of the past than in the future. Thanks to the ceaseless 
and, incidentally, well-subsidized historical research so typical of 
twentieth century civilization, the cultural and historical perspec- 
tives are ever deepening, with two-fold effect. On the one hand, 
the specialist, because of an overwhelming accumulation of historical 
material, is naturally very much in demand. Consequently, the pro- 
cesses for the education of specialists have been fairly well developed, 
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although within the limitations of their pigeonhole confinement. On 
the other hand, because we keep looking on that vast, ever-growing 
cultural panorama of the past, we expect teachers with rare en- 
cyclopedic knowledge to instruct younger generations whom we 
wish to see as broadly educated as possible. It follows that all too 
often we are asked to be content with a sort of superficial and 
generalized appreciation where the intimate knowledge of a few 
details would help us to achieve profundity of observation and 
perception. 


Of all the performing arts, the Art of Opera demands the most 
specialized training for the paradoxical reason that its artists are 
expected to be unbelievably many-sided. An accomplished opera 
singer should have excellent musicianship, a good and well-trained 
voice, faultless enunciation and diction in three or four languages, 
pronounced dramatic talent developed by way of every acting 
technique including body training for musical and expressive co- 
ordination, pantomime, dancing and fencing; add to this an ele- 
mentary knowledge of historical styles and rudiments of character 
make-up and straight make-up for large stages. Only a first-rate 
memory and robust physical health will enable the mind and body 
of the singing actor to survive. 

In the past, the training of this universal performer has been 
quite lopsided, the vocal education nearly always being emphasized 
at the expense of everything else. While the accumulation of a two 
hundred and fifty year repertoire has resulted in staggering de- 
mands on the singer’s technique and stamina, the preparation for 
this formidable profession has become quite perfunctory. The train- 
ing period has steadily shrunk, and unfortunately, the opportunities 
for unfinished singers to earn a little money have increased with 
the arrival of the Mass Media and the lowering of performance 
standards in the entertainment fields and in advertising. The 
physical maturing of a good voice ought to take its own time, while 
all the learnable skills and techniques are being developed. Lack 
of financial means for extensive studies hastens these processes 
beyond all reason. A voice, musicality, dramatic talent and a bank 
account are rarely possessed by the same person. Young singers 
are forced to take jobs with church and temple choirs, radio com- 
mercials, Broadway or television choruses and semi-professional en- 
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tertainment ensembles in order to support themselves and to pay 
for their studies whenever they are not lucky enough to receive 
scholarship grants. Consequently they—and usually their parents 
too—wish to cut down to the absolute minimum the time of studying 


and learning so that in the end they acquire only a sketchy notion 
of their professional skills. 


A GOOD OPERATIC TRAINING IS INSEPARABLE FROM AN ADEQUATE 
OPPORTUNITY TO PERFORM OPERA. More than half of the operatic 
training should consist of serious rehearsal of an actual performance 
and then the performance before an audience. There does not exist 
an applicable theory of operatic performance that can be honestly 
taught in classrooms. In no other performing art does the instant 
of performance occur under similarly dangerous circumstances. To 
meet these dangers, the performer needs a well-grounded training, 
much enthusiasm, a talent for improvisation, excellent co-ordination, 
a good head that is capable of foresight and organization and, 
above all, plenty of practical experience. 

This sums up the situation in which the young singers find them- 
selves anywhere in the United States. Add to this the chaotic state 
of vocal pedagogy and the grotesquely unreasonable linguistic re- 
quirements (Italian, French and German in addition to English, 
that most neglected language of all) with which young singers 
are faced right after their inadequate high school training and you 
have a very dark picture indeed, relieved only by the wealth of 
vocal and histrionic talent available everywhere in the country and 
by the persistent enthusiasm for Opera as a performing art in the 
face of all these trials and tribulations. 

In. the long run, the active interest in Opera so encouragingly 
demonstrated by universities, colleges and conservatories does not 
seem to be enough. All these institutions sooner or later find them- 
selves frustrated in their attempts to fit Opera into the academic 
scheme of things. The two most frequent causes of this frustration 
are: first the immodesty of those Opera Departments which—under 
knowing and ambitious guidance—attempt to do full justice to the 
requirements of the Lyric Theater at disproportionate cost in money, 
time, labor and disruption of the school’s curriculum; second, the 
modesty of those Opera Departments which—frequently under tenta- 
tive and inexpert leadership—attempt too little and thereby render 
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Opera ineffective and unattractive because of skimpy and impover- 
ished productions. 

A specialized, thorough method of training the many-sided sing- 
ing actor must lead to conflict as long as we try to make this 
training a part of the academic curriculum or even of a music 
school’s course of study. The chances are that in such conflicts the 
academic curriculum will win, because it will lead to tangible evi- 
dence of accomplishment: a Degree which will leave an Opera or 
Broadway impressario singularly unimpressed but which may be 
advantageous in securing a teaching position or a secretarial job. 

Meanwhile succeeding generations of young operatic performers 
are lost to the field for which they have studied because of lack 
of opportunity—that is, opportunity to rehearse and perform for 
somewhat adequate remuneration. Young American singers are 
being encouraged to go to Europe for experience which they can- 
not find here. As rapidly as the number of opera schools, workshops, 
departments and studios increases, the tragic gap between them 
and the Metropolitan Opera—still the only opera house in the 
United States that offers the opportunity defined above to a select 
few—grows wider and more hopeless. 


Nevertheless, there were four hundred and fifty-one opera- 
performing organizations operating in the United States during 
1953-54. Of this total, two hundred and seventy-seven were edu- 
cational institutions or enterprises connected with or sponsored by 
educational institutions. 

Only nineteen organizations—including the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, the City Center Opera and the San Francisco Opera— 
gave repeat performances of more than five full evening productions. 
Among them were organizations such as the Amato Opera Theatre 
(no orchestra) and the Salmaggi Opera Company (no rehearsals). 

The number of four hundred and fifty-one includes educational 
summer activities such as Aspen (ten weeks, but only one pro- 
duction), the Berkshire Music Center (six weeks, two full evening 
productions) and Oglebay (three weeks). 

With the exception of a few top-ranking companies, these 
opera groups generally perform with greatly reduced orchestras. 
More than half of all performances were accompanied by one or 
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two pianos replacing the orchestra, notwithstanding the fact that at 

the last count the American Symphony Orchestra League listed nine 

hundred and thirty-six symphony orchestras in the United States 

and Canada. 

At present we have to be content that there is an appreciable , = 
amount of operatic activity at all. Only occasionally is this activity 
inspired by a healthy ambition to perform better than anybody else. 
But theatrical production without a good measure of competitive 
spirit tends to become sterile or at least repetitious. The spectator a 
must have an opportunity to compare the comparable (the Metro- ts 
politan Opera on tour is not comparable to the local Down in the 

Valley performance) ; only then will he learn to evaluate. The per- 

former, in order to improve himself, must sometimes watch a better 


artist than himself; the composer, instead of being resigned to his : a 
sad operatic lot, must be stimulated by exciting performances to te 
write new challenging works for the Lyric Stage. —s 


Lack of serious artistic competition on all levels seems to be one 
of the gravest shortcomings of American operatic life. The Metro- 
politan Opera is no exception; it functions hors concours within 
the boundaries of the United States in dangerously rarefied air 
where it becomes painful to take a deep breath, artistically speaking, 
and to exhale too thoroughly. 

Because of its history, celebrated vocal standards and remarkable 
accomplishments, all attained despite a staggering financial burden, 
the Metropolitan Opera lives worlds apart from all other operatic 
life in the United States. A multi-lingual exotic repertory in which 
even English manages to create a foreign impression, an equally 
exotic ensemble of stars, a self-laudatory, slightly pompous and 
somewhat old-fashioned public relations style, have intensified the 

operatic inferiority complex of the country at large. The mush- 
\ rooming of small-scale opera groups could be welcomed with greater 
cordiality if this quantitative growth were not accompanied by a 
promotion of the misunderstood “popular,” i.e., the vulgar, over- 
simplified, often folksy and always imitative output of composers 
whose works, in the proud words of a workshop conductor from 
the South, “The Met would not want to touch.” 

The vacuum between the Metropolitan Opera and the lower strata peor 
can be filled only if the Metropolitan Opera will use the living force ie 
of its enormous prestige by publicly endorsing a recognized training 3 
system for the artists of the Lyric Stage, Opera in English, the 
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formation of Regional Opera Theaters, a University Opera Chain 
and an annual American Festival of Opera. 

Nothing can set the artistic pace better than the conviction and 
authority of the world’s greatest artists responsibly participating in 
model performances of the old and new. Artistic initiative will al- 
ways rest with the artist, never with the public. We cannot “give 
the public what it wants,” as the meaningless box office saying goes; 
the public wants only what it has seen and liked yesterday, and 
for that it owes its thanks to some inspired and enterprising artists. 

Was it the public that demanded the masterly production of 
Don Juan in Hell, or did the public learn to like it because Paul 
Gregory and Charles Laughton had the courage and imagination to 
produce it in spite of the box office prophets’ warnings? Was the 
enormously popular Museum of Modern Art a result of popular 
demands for it? 

Both these examples are typical of esthetic trends in this country 
which the world of Opera has so far ignored. As a matter of fact, 
for an alert and intelligent part of the public, operatic taste has 
for a long time been synonymous with bad taste. Look with ob- 
jectivity through any illustrated book or magazine on opera and 
apply contemporary standards: doubtless the visual style of opera 
is behind the times; so is much of its musical interpretation and its 
treatment of the English language. And what can be said for the 
practice of calling each and every opera “Grand Opera” without 
any attempts to differentiate? It is simply untrue and therefore 
bad promotion to maintain that all popular.operas of the repertoire 
are more or less on the same level of artistic achievement. La 
Gioconda, Andrea Chenier, Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci are 
useful items of operatic fare, as are Faust, Manon and Madame 
Butterfly. Vocal opportunities, story popularity and box office ap- 
peal are shared by all of them, but hardly anything else. The four 
operas mentioned first are artistically inferior to the second group 
of Gounod, Massenet and Puccini. None of them come anywhere 
close to the artistry of The Marriage of Figaro, Don Giovanni, 
The Magic Flute, Fidelio, Otello or Tristan and Isolde. Indeed, 
MODEL TRAINING AND MODEL PERFORMANCE WILL HAVE A FORMI- 
DABLE TASK IN EDUCATING PUBLIC TASTE. 

An institution that offers an all-embracing operatic education ac- 
cording to present-day standards would be great news, not only in 
the United States but in the international world of Opera. The fol- 
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lowing plan, if realized on a liberal and generous scale, will give 
world leadership in the Lyric Theater to the United States. 


Opera theaters, with seating capacities of 1000-2000 people, are 
the logical working places for orchestras, singers, actors, dancers, 
choral groups, painters and technicians; consequently, they must be- 
come our communal art centers. An American Lyric Theater and 
Academy (ALTA), to be operated under a Congressional Charter, 
would lend much needed encouragement and prestige to local op- 
eratic efforts if properly organized on several levels: 


1) on the professional level: the Metropolitan Opera, regional Opera 
Theaters and city Operas giving performances in artistic 
competition with each other. 


2) on the semi-professional level: postgraduate Opera ensembles, 
administered and operated by recognized institutions of 
higher learning and music schools, organizing a circuit 
of their own in collaboration with symphony orchestras 
wishing to extend their activities. 


3) on the educational level: an Academy of the National Lyric 
Theater preparing young artists for their professions in 
every field of the Lyric Theater and setting standards 
for the professional field. 


AMERICAN LYRIC THEATRE AND ACADEMY (ALTA) 


Metropolitan Opera 


p= (Charter Member) School of ALTA -~ 
b&b Regional Opera Theaters University Opera Groups a 
American 
Symphony 
Orchestra 
League 
m= City Opera Theaters Opera Workshops — 
Annual American Festival of Opera 
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Once a trustworthy agency, such as ALTA, has been established 
to receive funds and to re-distribute them according to its standards 
and rules, financial support for Opera should be solicited from avail- 
able sources: grants from Federal, State and Municipal Governments 
to be made for construction and maintenance of Opera theaters as 
Community Art Centers and for physical production needs; Govern- 
ment grants of tax-free land for building; grants from Inter-Arts 
Councils and Foundations; contributions from Radio, Television, the 
Motion Picture Industry, Recording Companies; private gifts; aid 
from available funds of Artist organizations (AGMA, AFofM), 
which sums would be used for salaries, wages, special projects, 
commissions of new works, fellowships and scholarships. 

Opera has developed into an inclusive art, artistically as well as 
sociologically. Not only the rich support it; a large and still growing 
public who cannot afford the high admission prices for good opera 
is nevertheless willing to pay for it. A musico-dramatic art form 
that means so much to so many ought to be kept within financial 
reach of its entire potential audience. Subsidy can do just that, if 
conceived as a thoroughly democratic device of a constructive and 
educational character. 

On the other hand, whenever subsidy is understood to be a last- 
minute emergency measure to help in a box office calamity, it be- 
comes a hand-out, a charitable action of no more than monetary 
import. Subsidy, therefore, must be organized on a long-range plan 
if it is to be at all effective and to give permanency to an artistic 
venture of greatest cultural consequence such as the Lyric Theater. 

During its last New York seasons, the Metropolitan Opera 
played to audiences averaging 93% of its seating capacity. This 
attendance record for a regular opera season is the highest in all 
operatic history except for some rather special activities such as 
short summer festivals, usually taking place in smaller houses. The 
total annual income of the Metropolitan Opera Association, ex- 
clusive of contributions, is the highest of any operatic institution 
in history. At the same time, the last few Metropolitan Opera 
seasons have produced proportionately smaller deficits than those 
of any comparable opera season in Europe. All this the Metropolitan 
Opera has achieved in spite of unpopular admission charges, in 
spite of the great number of badly located, uncomfortable seats 
and in spite of the astronomically high cost of labor unequalled 
anywhere else. 
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On the other hand, this astounding record was achieved at a 
cost: contemporary operatic production as well as rarely-performed 
but significant works of the past had to be sacrificed to the 
“popular,” that is, the “box office” appeal of well-known operas 
and to the star performers who are trained to perform the “popular” 
repertoire on short notice. As long as its present economic system 
must continue, the Metropolitan Opera, in all fairness, cannot be 
expected to change its artistic policies. This change will have to 
come about on other levels of ALTA. 


Meanwhile, the question remains whether we can keep down 
the high cost of opera. The answer is that partial salvation lies 
in the hands of the contemporary composer. Unlike the composers 
of the standard repertoire, whose works are completed and estab- 
lished, he can still control his conception, can write in terms of 
the practical theater specifying, for instance, a smaller orchestra, 
which would help enormously in keeping down costs. 

Regarding the repertoire of the past, we cannot economize by 
radically skimping in order to cut down production costs. As long 
as we question the quality of existing operatic efforts in the United 
States, we must do everything to improve that quality for the sake 
of a culturally indispensable operatic literature. There is no known 
method which improves the quality and at the same time reduces 
the expenses of the Lyric Theater. We cannot economize by imi- 
tating the abstract style of scenic production as introduced in 
Bayreuth by Wolfgang and Wieland Wagner. No doubt a quintes- 
sential simplicity begins to emerge as our contemporary style of 
dramatic production; in its best examples it has changed nineteenth 
century ornamental naturalism into twentieth century poetic real- 
ism of sparing and sometimes even ascetic design. But this economy 
is as expensive as the old-fashioned methods because it necessitates 
structural changes of conventional stages, new and complicated 
lighting systems and the use of new techniques and new materials. 
We cannot economize by replacing the star system with an ensemble 
system. Although it is true that the star system wins friends for 
individual singers first and for Opera only second, every singer 
wants to become a star. That has been true since the inception of 
Opera and is therefore not a particularly American phenomenon. A 
system of balanced ensemble rehearsal and performance under un- 
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compromising and forceful leadership can make good use of stars. 
Whether an ensemble of really qualified singers will be an economic 
saving is highly questionable. 

Only an advanced, diversified development of nation-wide Opera 
activities can eventually lead to some savings in operatic production 
costs. Instead of over-extending the local opera season as German 
cities do, several American cities might join in maintaining one 
opera ensemble; or they might maintain their own ensembles and 
organize an exchange of opera seasons with different repertoires. 
Such plans presuppose the availability of knowing and able artistic 
leaders, of professional singing ensembles, of choruses and dance 
groups and of opera theater buildings as Community Art Centers. 
They presuppose the wholehearted cooperation of symphony or- 
chestras, of universities, colleges and professional art schools, of 
unions and equity groups, of city and state governments and of 
sponsoring groups. 


We, then, are now asked to organize a rapidly-growing Lyric 
Theater, to establish in a few years an operatic culture comparable 
to what Europe has accomplished in three hundred and fifty years — 
of slow, organic development. And as we organize our National 
Lyric Theater, we must learn from operatic history and avoid basic 
European mistakes, such as too many opera houses to serve too 
small an area with too many performances. Even with the encour- 
aging example of the Metropolitan Opera before our eyes, we can- 
not expect the box office to provide more than a fraction of the 
high cost of initial organization, and we cannot expect the box 
office ever to provide much more than half of the operating cost 
as long as we wish to perform an adventurous repertoire in addition 
to the tried and true, and wish to perform it in opera houses of 
proper, that is of modest, proportions. 

In the academic year 1952-53, American universities and 
colleges spent more than $350,000,000 for research projects. About 
$300,000,000 was granted by the Federal Government; the rest 
came from business foundations and individual donors. Five per cent 
of this amount would put Opera in America on its feet, ten per cent 
would make her the greatest operatic nation ever—a position which, 
on the strength of her wealth, her native talent, her geography and 
her fast cultural ascent, she fully deserves. 
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Frederic Cohen 


The Lyric Theater, as a most important manifestation of the 
arts, constitutes a major achievement of our civilization and there- 
fore is as worthy of financial and moral support as our museums, 
libraries and educational institutions. The Lyric Theater must be- 
come entirely free of the considerations which govern the com- 
mercial entertainment field if the best operas of the eighteenth, 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries are to be performed in valid 
and authentic interpretations. Contemporary works which remain 
unperformed cannot affect the future of Opera one way or an- 
other; they cannot be expected to survive, which will eventually 
mean that Opera cannot survive. 

The United States is ready for the Lyric Theater, and Opera 
has had to wait a long time for such magnificent conditions as we 
can offer today. So let us act, keeping in mind Diderot’s words: 
“Whenever the form of the lyric drama is bad, it is the worst 
of all; but whenever it is good, it is the best.” 


Author’s note: The Juilliard Musical Foundation and the Metropolitan Opera 
Association commissioned me in 1952 to conduct a survey of opera in the United 
States. (“How can the cause of Opera be furthered in the United States?) 
The above Manifesto represents a condensed and somewhat edited version of 
my Opera Survey Report 1954. It is now published for the first time with the 
gracious permission of both the sponsoring organizations. 
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Supplement Il 


prepared by Sheila Keats 


AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY, VOL. I 

Includes CHADWICK, “Hobgoblin” 
from Symphonic Sketches; GRIFFES, 
“The Vale of Dreams” from Three 
Tone Pictures, Op. 5; HADLEY, 
Scherzo Diabolique; MAcDOWELL, 
Lamia; PAINE, Overture to “As You 
Like It”; Parker, Orchestral Inter- 
lude from Mona. Concord Phil- 
harmonia Orch., Richard Korn, cond. 
Concord 3007. 
AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY, VOL. II 

Includes GrirFEs, Sonata for Piano; 
PALMER, Three Preludes; Reinagle, 
Sonata in E; Gottschalk, March of 
the Gibaros. Jeanne Behrend, piano. 
Concord 3017. 
BARBER, SAMUEL 

Adagio for Strings. Boston Sym. 
Orch., Charles Munch, cond. w. Elgar, 
Introduction & Allegro for Strings; 
Tchaikovsky, Serenade, Op. 48. Victor 
LM-2105. 
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same. Philadelphia Orch,. Eugene 
Ormandy, cond. w. Borodin, Noc- 
turne; Tchaikovsky, Serenade, Op. 
48; Vaughan Williams, Greensleeves. 
Columbia ML-5187. 

same. Orch. cond. by Leopold 
Stokowski. Record entitled “The 
Orchestra.” Capitol SAL-8385. 

Three Incarnations, Op. 16. Huf- 
stader Singers, Robert Hufstader, 
cond. Cook 11312. 
BARTLETT, HARRY 

Four Holidays. Am. Percussion 
Society, Paul Price, cond. w. Cor- 
GRASS, Three Brothers; HARRISON, 
Canticle No. 3 for Percussion; Mc- 
KENZIE, Introduction and Allegro; 
VARESE, Ionisation. Urania UX-106. 
BERGSMA, WILLIAM 

The Fortunate Islands. Academia 
Nazionale di Santa Cecilia — Rome, 
Alfredo Antonini, cond. w. LUENING- 
USSACHEVSKY, A Poem in Cycles and 
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Bells; Suite from King Lear; Us- 
SACHEVSKY, A Piece for Tape Re- 
corder. Composers Recordings CRI 
112. 

Gold and the Senor Commandante. 
Eastman-Rochester Sym. Orch., How- 
ard Hanson, cond. w. KENNAN, Three 
Pieces for Orchestra; Rocers, Five 
Fairy Tales, “Once Upon a Time.” 
Mercury 50147. 

The Wife of Martin Guerre (ex- 
cerpts). Mary Judd, sop.; Regina 
Sarfaty, alto; Stephen Harbachick, 
bar.; Chamber Orch. cond. by Fred- 
eric Waldman. Composers Recordings 
CRI 105. 

BLOCH, ERNEST 

Enfantines. Maro Ajemian, piano. 
w. Buiocu, Five Sketches in Sepia; 
Poems of the Sea. M-G-M E3445. 

Five Sketches in Sepia. LeRoy 
Miller, piano. w. BLocu, Poems of 
the Sea; Sonata for Piano. Music 
Library 7015. 

same. Maro Ajemian, piano. w. 
BLocH, Enfantines; Poems of the 
Sea. M-G-M E3445. 

Poems of the Sea. LeRoy Miller, 
piano. w. Biocu, Five Sketches in 
Sepia; Sonata for Piano. Music 
Library 7015. 

same. Maro Ajemian, piano. w. 
Biocu, Enfantines; Five Sketches 
in Sepia. M-G-M E3445, 

Sonata for Piano (1935). Richard 
Cumming, piano. w. Biocn, Five 
Sketches in Sepia; Poems of the Sea. 
Music Library 7015. 

Sonata No. 2 for Violin and Piano 
(“Poéme Mystique”). Jascha Heifetz, 
violin; Brooks Smith, piano. w. 
Grieg, Sonata No. 2. Victor LM-2089. 
CARPENTER, JOHN ALDEN 

Adventures in a Perambulator. 
Eastman-Rochester Orch., Howard 
Hanson, cond. w. PHILLIPS, Selec- 
tions from McGuffey’s Readers. 
Mercury MG 50136. 

CHADWICK, GEORGE 
see AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY, VoL. I. 
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CLAFLIN, AVERY 

La grande bretéche. Patricia Brin- 
ton, sop.; Sheila Jones, sop.; William 
Blankenship, tenor; Earl Gilmore, 
tenor; Richard Owens, bass. Vienna 
Sym. Orch., F. Charles Adler, cond. 
Composers Recordings CRI 108-X. 
COLGRASS, MICHAEL 

Three Brothers. Am. Percussion 
Society, Paul Price, cond. w. Bart- 
LETT, Four Holidays; HARRISON, 
Canticle No. 3; McKenziz, Intro- 
duction and Allegro; VARESE, Ionisa- 
tion. Urania UX-106. 

COPLAND, AARON 

Appalachian Spring. Philadelphia 
Orch., Eugene Ormandy, cond. w. 
CopLAND, Billy the Kid. Columbia 
ML 5157. 

Billy the Kid. Philadelphia Orch., 
Eugene Ormandy, cond. w. CoPLAND, 
Appalachian Spring. Columbia ML 
5157. 

COWELL, HENRY 

Ballad. Vienna Orchestral Soc., F. 
Charles Adler, cond. w. COWELL, 
Fiddler’s Jig; Hymn and Fuguing 
Tune Nos. 2, 5; Symphony No. 10. 
Unicorn UNLP 1045. 

Set of Five. Anahid Ajemian, 
violin; Maro Ajemian, piano; Eldin 
Bailey, percussion. w. HOVHANESS, 
Kirghiz Suite; Ives, Sonata No. 4. 
M-G-M E3454. 

Six Piano Pieces (“Advertise- 
ment”; “The Banshee”; “Aeolian 
Harp”; “The Tides of Manuanaun”; 
“Sinister Resonance”; “Lilt of the 
Reel’). Henry Cowell, piano. w. 
CowELL, Prelude for Violin and 
Harpsichord; HovHANESS, Duet for 
Violin and Harpsichord; PINKHAM, 
Cantilena for Violin and Harpsi- 
chord; Capriccio for Violin and 
Harpsichord; Concerto for Celesta 
and Harpsichord Soli. Composers Re- 
cordings CRI 109. 

CRESTON, PAUL 

Dance Overture. Oslo Philharmonic 

Orch., Alfredo Antonini, cond. w. 
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HAUFRECHT, Square Set, HIveEty, 
Summer Holiday; Sanjuan, La 
Macumba. Composers Recordings CRI 
111. 
DELLO JOIO, NORMAN 

Meditations on Ecclesiastes. Oslo 
Philharmonic Orch., Alfredo An- 
tonini, cond. w. WIGGLESWORTH, 
Symphony No. 1. Composers Record- 
ings CRI 110. 
DENNY, WILLIAM 

Quartet No. 2. Juilliard String 
Quartet. w. LEES, Quartet No. 1. 
Epic LC 3325. 
GLANVILLE-HICKS, PEGGY 

Concerto Romantico. Walter 
Trampler, viola; M-G-M Orch., Carlos 
Surinach, cond. w. RICHTER, Aria 
and Toccata; WEBER, Rapsodie Con- 
certante. M-G-M E3559. 
GRIFFES, CHARLES 

see AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY, 
Vou. I, II. 
HADLEY, HENRY 

see AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY, VoL. I. 
HARRISON, LOU 

Canticle No. 3 for Percussion. Am. 
Percussion Soc., Paul Price, cond. w. 
BARTLETT, Four Holidays; CoLGRAss, 
Three Brothers; McKeEenzir, Intro- 
duction and Allegro; VARESE, Jonisa- 
tion. Urania UX-106. 
HAUFRECHT, HERBERT 

Square Set. Academia Nazionale 
de Santa Cecilia—Rome, Alfredo An- 
tonini, cond. w. CRESTON, Dance 
Overture; HIVELY, Summer Holiday; 
Sanjuan, La Macumba. Composers 
Recordings CRI 111. 
HIVELY, WELLS 

Summer Holiday (Rive Gauche). 
Accademia Nazionale de Santa 
Cecilia— Rome, Alfredo Antonini, 
cond. w. CRESTON, Dance Overture; 
HAUFRECHT, Square Set; Sanjuan, 
La Macumba. Composers Recordings 
CRI 111. 
HOVHANESS, ALAN 

Alleluia and Fugue for string or- 
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chestra, Op. 40b. M-G-M_ Orch., 
Carlos Surinach, cond. w. Hov- 
HANESS, Anahid; Tower Music. 
M-G-M E3504. 

Concerto for Viola and Strings. 
Emanuel Vardi, viola; M-G-M String 
Orch., Izler Solomon, cond. w. Hinde- 
mith, Music of Mourning; Partos, 
Yiskor. M-G-M E3432. 

Duet for Violin and Harpsichord. 
Robert Brink, violin; Daniel Pinkham, 
harpsichord. w. COWELL, Prelude for 
Violin and Harpsichord; Six Piano 
Pieces; PINKHAM, Cantilena for 
Violin and Harpsichord; Capriccio 
for Violin and Harpsichord; Con- 
certo for Celesta and Harpsichord 
Soli. Composers Recordings CRI 109. 

Khirghiz Suite. Anahid Ajemian, 
violin; Maro Ajemian, piano. w. 
COWELL, Set of Five; Ives, Sonata 
No. 4. M-G-M E3454. 

Saint Vartan Symphony. M-G-M 
Chamber Orch., Carlos Surinch, cond. 
M-G-M E3453. 

Suite for Violin. Piano and Per- 
cussion. Anahid Ajemian, violin; 
Maro Ajemian, piano; Eldin Bailey, 
percussion. w. HOVHANEsS, Upon En- 
chanted Ground; Wolpe, Ten Songs 
from the Hebrew. Columbia ML-5179. 
IVES, CHARLES 

Sonata No. 4 for Violin and Piano. 
Anahid Ajemian, violin; Maro 
Ajemian, piano. w. COWELL, Set of 
Five; HOVHANESS, Kirghiz Suite. 
M-G-M E3454. 

KENNAN, KENT 

Three Pieces for Orchestra. East- 
man-Rochester Sym. Orch., Howard 
Hanson, cond. w. BERGSMA, Gold and 
the Senor Commandante; RocErs, Five 
Fairy Tales, “Once Upon a Time.” 
Mercury 50147. 

KIRCHNER, LEON 

Piano Concerto. Leon Kirchner, 
piano. N.Y. Phil.-Sym. Orch., Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, cond. w. ScHUMAN, 
Credendum. Columbia ML 5185. 
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LEES, BENJAMIN 

Quartet No. 1. Juilliard String 
Quartet. w. DENNY, Quartet No. 2. 
Epic LC 3325. 

same. Paganini Quartet.  w. 
Debussy, Quartet. Liberty 15004. 
LUENING, OTTO and 
USSACHEVSKY, VLADIMIR 

A Poem in Cycles and Bells. Mem- 
bers of the Royal Danish Radio Orch., 
Otto Luening. cond. w. BERGSMA, 
The Fortunate Islands; LUENING- 
USSACHEVSKY., Suite from King 
Lear; USSACHEVSKY, A Piece for 
Tape Recorder. Composers Record- 
ings CRI 112. 

Suite from King Lear. Accademia 
Nazionale di Santa Cecilia — Rome, 
Alfredo Antonini, cond. w. BercsMa, 
The Fortunate Islands; LUENING- 
USSACHEVSKY, A Poem in Cycles and 
Bells; USSACHEVSKY, A Piece for 
Tape Recorder. Composers Record- 
ings CRI 112. 

McBRIDE, ROBERT 

Mexican Rhapsody. Eastman- 
Rochester Orch.. Howard Hanson, 
‘cond. w. MITCHELL, Kentucky Moun- 
tain Portraits; NELSON, Savannah 
River Holiday; VARDELL, Joe Clark 
Steps Out. Mercury 50134. 
McKENZIE, JACK H. 

Introduction and Allegro. Am. Per- 
cussion Soc., Paul Price, cond. w. 
BARTLETT, Four Holidays; COLGRASs. 
Three Brothers; HARRISON, Canticle 
No. 3 for Percussion; VARESE, Jonisa- 
tion. Urania UX-106. 
MacDOWELL, EDWARD 

see AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY, VOL. I. 
MITCHELL, LYNDOL 

Kentucky Mountain Portraits. 
Eastman-Rochester Orch., Howard 
Hanson, cond. w. McBripve, Mexican 
Rhapsody; NELSON, Savannah River 
Holiday; VARDELL, Joe Clark Steps 
Out. Mereury 50134. 


NELSON, RON 
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Savannah River Holiday. Eastman- 
Rochester Orch., Howard Hanson, 
cond. w. McBripe, Mexican Rhapso- 
dy; Kentucky Mountain 
Portraits; VARDELL, Joe Clark Steps 
Out. Mercury 50134. 

PAINE, JOHN KNOWLES 

see AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY, VoL. I. 
PALMER, ROBERT 

see AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY, Vot. ITI. 
PARKER, HORATIO 

see AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY, VoL. I. 
PHILLIPS. BURRILL 

Selections from McGuffey’s Read- 
ers. Eastman-Rochester Orch., How- 
ard Hanson, cond. w. CARPENTER, 
Adventures in a Perambulator. 
Mercury MG 50136. 

PINKHAM, DANIEL 

Cantilena for Violin and Harpsi- 
chord. Robert Brink. violin; Daniel 
Pinkham, harpsichord. w. COWELL, 
Prelude for Violin and Harpsichord; 
Six Piano Pieces; HOVHANESS, Duet 
for Violin and Harpsichord, PINK- 
HAM, Capriccio for Violin and 
Harpsichord; Concerto for Celesta 
and Harpsichord Soli. Composers Re- 
cordings CRI 109. 

PISTON, WALTER 

The Incredible Flutist. Boston Pops 
Orch., Arthur Fiedler, cond. w. Ibert, 
Divertissement; Rossini, La Boutique 
Fantasque. Victor LM 2084. 

Symphony No. 6. Boston Symphony 
Orch., Charles Munch, cond. w. 
Martinu, Fantasies Symphoniques. 
Victor LM 2083 
POWELL, MEL 

CHAMBER Music OF MEL POWELL. 
Includes Trio, Divertimento for Five 
Winds, Divertimento for Violin and 
Harp. Helura Trio, Fairfield Wind 
Ensemble, Herbert Sorkin, violin; 
Margaret Ross, harp. Composers Re- 
cordings CRI 121. 
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RICHTER, MARGA 

Aria and Toccata. Walter Tramp- 
ler, viola; M-G-M Orch., Carlos 
Surinach, cond. w. GLANVILLE-HIcks, 
Concerto Romantico; WEBER, Rapsodie 
Concertante. M-G-M E3559. 

Concerto for Piano, Violas, ’Cellos 
and Basses. William Masselos, piano; 
M-G-M String Orch., Carlos Surin- 
ach, cond. w. Surinach, Concerto for 
Piano, String and Cymbals. M-G-M 
E3547. 

ROGERS, BERNARD 

Five Fairy Tales, “Once Upon a 
Time.” Eastman-Rochester Sym. 
Orch., Howard Hanson, cond. w. 
BerRGSMA, Gold and the Senor Com- 
mandante; KENNAN, Three Pieces for 
Orchestra. Mercury 50147. 

ROSEN, JEROME 

String Quartet No. 1. New Music 
String Quartet. w. Usmanbas, String 
Quartet (1947). Epie LC 3333. 
SANDERS, ROBERT L. 

Quintet in B-flat. N. Y. Phil. Brass 
Ens. w. Ewald, Symphony for Five- 
Part Brass Choir; STAReER, Five 
Miniatures for Brass. Golden Crest 
4003. 

SCHULLER, GUNTHER 

Symphony for Brass and Percus- 
sion, Op. 16. Brass Ens. cond. by 
Dimitri Mitropoulos. Columbia CL- 
941. 

SCHUMAN, WILLIAM 

Credendum (Article of Faith). 
Philadelphia Orch., Eugene Ormandy, 
cond. w. KIRCHNER, Piano Concerto. 
Columbia ML 5185. 

SHAPERO, HAROLD 

Serenade in D for String Orchestra. 
Arthur Winograd String Orch., 
Arthur Winograd, cond. M-G-M 
E3557. 

STARER, ROBERT 
“Five Miniatures for Brass. N. Y. 
Phil. Brass Ens. w. Ewald, Symphony 


for Five-Part Brass Choir; SANDERs, 
Quintet in B-flat. Golden Crest 4003. 
THOMPSON, RANDALL 

Peaceable Kingdom. San Jose State 
College A Cappella Choir. w. Gina- 
stera, Lamentations of Jeremiah; 
Lotti, Crucifixus for 6 Voices. Music 
Library 7065. 

USSACHEVSKY, VLADIMIR 

A Piece for Tape Recorder. Ac- 
cademia Nazionale di Santa Cecilia 
— Rome, Alfredo Antonini, cond. w. 
BerGsMA, The Fortunate Islands; 
LUENING-USSACHEVSKY, A Poem in 
Cycles and Bells; Suite from King 
Lear. Composers Recordings CRI 112. 

see also LUENING, OTTO. 
VARDELL, CHARLES G., JR. 

Joe Clark Steps Out. Eastman- 
Rochester Orch., Howard Hanson, 
cond. w. McBrIDE, Mexican Rhapso- 
dy; MITCHELL, Kentucky Mountain 
Portraits; NELSON, Savannah River 
Holiday. Mercury 50134. 

VARESE, EDGARD 

Ionisation. Am. Percussion Soc., 
Paul Price, cond. w. BARTLETT, Four 
Holidays; Cotaerass, Three Brothers; 
HARRISON, Canticle No. 3 for Per- 
cussion; MCKENZIE, Introduction and 
Allegro. Urania UX-106. 
VINCENT, JOHN 

Symphony in D. Louisville Orch., 
Robert Whitney, cond. w. Jolivet, 
Suite Transocéane. Louisville LOU 
57-2. 

WEBER, BEN 

Rapsodie Concertante. Walter 
Trampler, viola; M-G-M _ Orch., 
Arthur Winograd, cond. w. GLAN- 
VILLE-HIckKs, Concerto Romantico; 
RICHTER, Aria and Toccata. M-G-M 
E3559. 

WIGGLESWORTH, FRANK 

Symphony No. 1. Vienna Orch., 
F. Charles Adler, cond. w. DELLO 
Jo10, Meditations on Ecclesiastes. 
Composers Recordings CRI 110. 
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Contributors to this Issue 


FREDERIC COHEN, Director of the Juilliard Opera Theatre, re- 
cently returned from Germany and Austria, where he made a study 
of recent developments in theater architecture and opera staging 
and observed opera training methods particularly with respect to 
American Fulbright students abroad. 


LEONARD MARCUS, composer, conductor and violinist, was gradu- 
ated cum laude from Harvard in 1951 and received his M.A. in 1953. 
He has served as assistant to Antal Dorati with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. 


MEL POWELL is one of the few musicians who has successfully 
combined careers in jazz and serious music. An LP album entitled 
“Chamber Music of Mel Powell” has recently been released by 
Composers Recordings Inc. 
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ELLIOTT CARTER 


Orchestral Works 
HOLIDAY OVERTURE (1945) 


miniature score — 1.50 parts available on rental 
SUITE FROM THE BALLET “THE MINOTAUR” (1947) 
study score — 4.50 parts available on rental 


SYMPHONY NO. 1 (1942) 
available on rental only 


VARIATIONS FOR ORCHESTRA (1955) 


available on rental only study score in preparation 


Chamber Music 
CANONIC SUITE FOR FOUR Bb CLARINETS (1957) 


revised version of 


SUITE FOR QUARTET OF ALTO SAXOPHONES (1939) 


miniature score — 1.50 set of parts — 2.00 
STRING QUARTET (1951) 
miniature score — 4.50 parts available for sale on special order 
WOODWIND QUINTET (1948) 
miniature score — 1.50 set of parts — 3.00 
Vocal Music 
DUST OF SNOW (1942) 
— Robert Frost — 


for medium voice and piano — 60¢ 


THE ROSE FAMILY (1942) 


— Robert Frost — 
for medium voice and piano — 60¢ 


Choral Music 
THE HARMONY OF MORNING (1944) 


— Mark van Doren — 
for four part women’s chorus and chamber orchestra (flute, oboe, 
clarinet in A, horn, piano, and strings) 
vocal score — 85¢ parts available on rental 
HEART NOT SO HEAVY AS MINE (1938) 
— Emily Dickinson — 
for four part mixed chorus a cappella — 15¢ 
In Preparation 
EIGHT ETUDES AND A FANTASY FOR WOODWIND QUARTET (1950) 
SONATA FOR FLUTE, OBOE, CELLO, AND HARPSICHORD (1952) 


A recently published brochure about Elliott Carter available on request. 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
One West 47th Street New York 36, N. Y. 
A Subsidiary of Broadcast Music, Inc. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


john ANTILL 


*CORROBOREE, Australian Aboriginal Ballet... Score 5.00 
henry BARRAUD 
*SYMPHONIE, for String Orchestra - Full Score 7.50 


arthur BENJAMIN 
F+ROMANTIC FANTASY, for Violin, Viola and Orchestra 
reduction for Violin, Viola and Piano 7.50 


aaron COPLAND 
AS IT FELL UPON A DAY, for Soprano, Flute and Clarinet... 1.50 
DIRGE IN WOODS, for Soprano and Piano 715 
PIANO FANTASY (1957) 


carlisle FLOYD 
+#SLOW DUSK, Music Play in 1 Act Vocal Score in Prep 
+SUSANNAH, Musical Drama in 2 Acts 


Libretto .75 
hershy KAY 
*WESTERN SYMPHONY Score 12.50 
peter jona KORN 
1.50 
benjamin LEES 
bohuslav MARTINU 
*FANTASIES SYMPHONIQUES 
(Symphony No. 6) a Full Score 15.00 
igor STRAVINSKY 
*CANTICUM SACRUM __.. Full Score 6.50 
Pocket Score 2.00 
Vocal Score 3.00 
Chorus Parts .50 
*CHORAL-VARIATIONS 
(“Von Himmel Hoch’) Full Score 5.00 
Pocket Score 2.50 
*AGON (The Contest) Ballet (1957) Full Score 12.50 
Pocket Score 4.50 
franz WAXMAN 
*SINFONIETTA, for String Orchestr. 
and Timpani Full Score 3.00 
malcolm WILLIAMSON 


SONATA for Piano _......... 1.75 


* Parts on Rental 
+ Full Score and Parts on Rental 


BOOSEY AND HAWKES, INC. 


30 West 57 Street New York 19, New York 
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MUSIC FOR EVERY LIBRARY 


STRING QUARTET NO. 2 
by PETER MENNIN 


Study Score (Sc. 11) 3.00 
Parts (O 4002) 4.00 
“ ...a particularly vital and noteworthy composition ... A stimulating 


work containing explosive dynamics, a tinge of dissonance which colors 
it from time to time, and a typically contemporary restlessness.” 
— Allen Young, Denver Post. 


ELEGY 
by HOWARD HANSON 


Study Score (Orchestra) 
(American Composer Edition—Eastman) 2.00 
“A fitting tribute to the renowned Serge Koussevitzky ... Based on a 
cogent and elegaic melody, with the strings mainly in the foreground, 
it had a notable warmth and spacious sonority in its long rising and 
subsiding musical lines.” 

— Francis D. Perkins, New York Herald Tribune. 


TANGENTS 
by WILLIAM BERGSMA 
Vol. 1 (Piano Solos) 
CONTENTS: Fanfares; Prophecies — The First Prophecy, The Second 


Prophecy; The Animal World — Unicorn, Fishes, Mr. Darwin’s 
Serenade. 


(O 3999) 2.00 


Tangents, Vol. 2 (Piano Solos) 

CONTENTS: Masques — The First Masque, The Second Masque; 
Pieces for Nickie — For Nickie Happy, For Nickie Angry, For Nickie 
Asleep; Fanfare. 


(O 4000) 2.00 


“A strong and impressive work.” — Musical America. 


EPIGRAPH 
by NORMAN DELLO JOlo 


Study Score (For Orchestra) (Sc. 12) 


“An inspired work full of dramatic beauty. A vividly gay section full 
of rhythm and color provides contrast with the constantly intruding 
dissonance and there are references to the Dies Irae.” 

— Emmy Brady Rogers, Denver Post. 


CARL FISCHER. 62 COOPER SQUARE 


Inc. New York 3, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS LOS ANGELES 


IMPORTANT AMERICAN AND BRITISH SCORES 


A LONDON SYMPHONY Vaughan Williams 
A miniature score of the revised edition. 
4.00 
A SEA SYMPHONY Vaughan Williams 
Words by Walt Whitman. For chorus and orchestra. 
2.25 
EUPHONY FOR ORCHESTRA Robert Ward 
Composed on a Louisville Orchestra commission. 
in preparation 
JUBILATION, AN OVERTURE Robert Ward 


Composed in the Leyte and Okinawa campaigns, when 
Ward was leading the 7th Infantry Division nd. 


3.00 

SYMPHONY NO. 1 Robert Ward 
4.00 

SYMPHONY NO. 2 Robert Ward 
4.50 

SYMPHONY NO. 3 Robert Ward 
in preparation 


JONATHON AND THE GINGERY SNARE Robert Ward 


Narration by Bernard Stambler. About a boy with pet 
percussion instruments. 


1.25 
FANTASIA FOR BRASS CHOIR AND TYMPANI Robert Ward 


First performed at the 1956 Festival of American Music 
celebrating Juilliard’s fiftieth anniversary. 
2.50 


NATUS EST IMMANUEL Geoffrey Bush 
A Christmas piece for string orchestra. 
2.00 
IN PRAISE OF MARY Geoffrey Bush 


For chorus and orchestra. Words from medieval carols. 
Vocal score. 


1.50 
TWO SCHUBERT SCHERZOS Ceoffrey Bush 
Based on unfinished sketches by Schubert. 
2.50 
YORICK Geoffrey Bush 


An overture for orchestra. “Alas, poor Yorick! I knew him, 
Horatio; a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy.” 


Hamlet. 
2.50 
CAROL ON TWELFTH NICHT William Bergsma 
Composed on a Louisville Orchestra commission. 
in preparation 


MUSIC CORPORATION 
2121 BROADWAY NY 23 


The Juilliard Association 


The Juilliard Association was established by a group of 
friends of Juilliard School of Music during the School's fiftieth 
anniversary year to raise funds for the assistance of gifted 
young musicians at the School who are in need of financial aid. 


Members of the Juilliard Association are entitled to re- 
served tickets for all concert and opera productions of the 
School, including performances by the Juilliard Orchestra, the 
Juilliard Chorus, the Juilliard String Quartet, the Juilliard Opera 
Theater, and a series of chamber concerts presented by Juilliard 
faculty and student artists. 


Categories of membership and minimum contributions for each are: 
LIFE MEMBER: $1,000; PATRON: $250; SPONSOR: $100; DONOR: $25; CONTRIBUTOR: $7.50. 


All contributions are tax-deductible. 


For full particulars, write to: 


Concert Office 120 Claremont Avenue 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC New York 27, New York 
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NEW WORKS from MERCURY MUSIC 


HERMAN BERLINSKI 2 Preludes for the High Holy Days (Organ) 1.50 
IVO CRUZ Aguarelas (Piano solo) 
1. Dancam Moiras Encantadas 1.00 
2. Caem Miosotis 1.25 
3. Canto de Luar 75 
4. Palacia em Ruinas 1.25 
Pastoral (2 pianos) one copy 2.00 
Sonata for Violin and Piano 3.50 
SYLVIE DERDEYN Elizabeth (High voice and piano) .60 
RICHARD FRANKO GOLDMAN The Weary Yeare (High voice and piano)  .60 
LAZARE SAMINSKY The Tale of Roland (Low voice and piano) _.60 
2 Songs of Sueskind von Trimberg 
(Low voice and piano) .60 
ANTHONY STRILKO Tranquil Music for Organ 75 
YEHUDI WYNER Halleluya (Medium voice and piano) 75 


We are happy to announce the appointment of Mercury Music Corporation 
as exclusive agents of MUSICA RARA of London for the United States and 
Canada. With the following publications, this firm has initiated a series of 
editions of unknown and little-known chamber music works of great interest 
to scholars and performers alike. Other titles will follow shortly. 


GLINKA Trio for Clarinet, Bassoon or Cello, and Piano 3.50 
HAYDN Sextet No. 14 in Eb (violin, viola, cello, oboe, 

horn, bassoon) 3.00 

HUMMEL Quartet for Clarinet and Strings 5.00 

MOZART Serenade in Eb, K375 (2 clarinets, 2 horns, 2 bassoons) 4.00 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF Allegro and Tarantelle for 2 Clarinets .60 

2 Duets for 2 Horns 75 

Notturno for 4 Horns 1.25 


(Editions contain parts only) 


For additional information write 


MERCURY MUSIC CORPORATION 


47 West 63rd Street New York 23, N. Y. 
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THE NEW OXFORD HISTORY OF MUSIC 
VOLUME I 


Ancient and Oriental Music 
Edited by EGON WELLESZ 


A survey of all music outside the Christian European field. It 
opens with an extended essay on the music of primitive peoples 
by Marius Schneider. Then there are chapters by Laurence 
Picken on the music of China and the other countries of the 
Far East, and by Arnold Bake on the music of India. Henry 
G. Farmer discusses the music of ancient Egypt and Meso- 
potamia, Carl H. Kraeling and Lucetta Mowry discuss Jewish 
music in biblical times and Eric Werner analyzes the music 
of post-biblical Judaism. Isobel Henderson and J. E. Scott 
contribute chapters on the music of ancient Greece and Rome, 
respectively, and Henry G. Farmer concludes the volume with 
a chapter on the music of Islam. The distinguished contribu- 
tors, each an expert in his respective sphere, make this volume 
a definitive work. 530 pages; 17 half-tones. $9.50 


The New Oxford History of Music 
will consist of the following volumes: 


I. ANCIENT AND ORIENTAL MUSIC* 

II. EARLY MEDIEVAL MUSIC UP TO 1300* 
Ill. ARS NOVA AND RENAISSANCE, 1300-1540 
IV. THE AGE OF HUMANISM, 1540-1630 
Vv. OPERA AND CHURCH MUSIC, 1630-1750 
VI. THE GROWTH OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 1630-1750 
VII. THE SYMPHONIC OUTLOOK, 1745-1790 
VIII. THE AGE OF BEETHOVEN, 1790-1830 
IX. ROMANTICISM, 1830-1890 
X. MODERN MUSIC, 1890-1950 
XI. CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES AND INDEX 


* published 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 
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INGOLF DAHL Sonata Seria $3.50 


KAROL RATHAUS Four Studies after Domenico Scarlatti, Op. 56 $2.00 


ARTHUR SHEPHERD Eclogue 
Gigue Fantasque $1.00 
In Modo Ostinato .6o 
Lento Amabile .6o 


GEORGE ROCHBERG Twelve Bagatelles 2.00 
ALEXANDER TCHEREPNIN Eight Pieces for Piano $2.50 


two pianos, four hands 


ISADORE FREED Carnival $1.50 
Hard Times $1.00 


collections 


MOZART Sonatas and Fantasies, Edited by Nathan Broder $5.00 


GEORG PHILIPP TELEMANN Six Sonatas for Violin, 


Edited by Louis Kaufman $4.00 


a new series... 


A new series of short contemporary piano pieces for educational 
purposes, edited by Isadore Freed, the Contemporary Piano Music 
by Distinguished Composers series offers music for early through 
advanced grades by over 50 well-known present day composers. 
Write for complete information to: 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY, 
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EDGARD VARESE 


The Man Who Dares! 


And Is Awarded This International Recognition 


“He has written musie of an energy extraordinarily released, 
continually renewed: music of power, pace and stride.” 
LAWRENCE GILMAN, N.Y. Herald Tribune, April 14, 1926 


“Ce fut parmi le publiée un dechainement d’enthousiasme et de 

fureur comparable aux plus grands soirs du Sacre de jadis.” 

FLORENT ScumMiTT, La Revue de France, Janvier 1930 

“In the case of Varése one felt the presence of a really powerful 
creative genius at work.” 

GILBERT CHASE, Musical America, March 25, 1932 

.. . VWarése ... fancy, is about to become a con- 

temporary classic... ” 
Virci THOMSON, N.Y. Herald Tribune, April 15, 1951 


“Varése est Age de 70 ans. L’audace et le genie novateur ne 
sont pas toujours le fait de la jeunesse.”’ 
Le Journal du Dimanche, 12 Decembre, 1954 


“Varése, like Monteverdi in the seventeenth century, is the first 
big musical mind to take up the materials of a new musical 
experiment and put them to really serious uses. ... ” 

EDWARD TATNALL CANBY, Harpers Magazine, July 1955 


oe N’etait—ce pas, en quelque maniére le spectacle de la 
création du langage qui m’etait présente en cet instant... ? 
ODILE Vivier, La Revue Musicale, Janvier 1956 


” 
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THE FOLLOWING ARE THE VARESE WORKS AVAILABLE IN 


THE RICORDI CATALOG wa 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


AMERIQUES 
ARCANA 


on rental 


on rental 


INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


DESERTS 


HYPERPRISM 
INTEGRALES 


IONISATION 
OCTANDRE 


DENSITY 21.5 


(For 4 woodwinds, 19 brasses, percussion, piano and 
“organized sound” on magnetic tape) on rental 
Miniature Score in preparation 


(For 2 woodwinds, 7 brasses & percussion) on rental 


(For small orchestra & percussion) on rental 
Miniature Score $1.50 
‘For percussion ensemble of 13 players) on rental 


Miniature Score in preparation 


(For 4 woodwinds, 3 brasses & contra bass on rental 
Miniature Score $1.00 


(For Flute Solo) $1.25 


6. RICORDI & C0. NEW YORK - 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York City, N. Y. 
6. RICORDI & C0. (TORONTO) LID. - 380 Victoria Street, Toronto, Canada 
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ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION Brings 
The World’s Finest Piano Music! 


ORIGINAL PIANO PUBLICATIONS a 


from the distinguished catalog of 


EDIZIONI CURCI 


Milan, Italy 


The celebrated works of Beethoven, Bach, Brahms, Mozart, 
Chopin, Liszt, Handel and other master composers with publica- 
tions edited by contemporary piano authorities such as Alfredo 

_ Casella, Alessandro Longo, Alfred Cortot, Edwin Fischer and 
Guiseppi Piccioli. Edizioni Curci is also noteworthy for its selec- 
tion of contemporary compositions by significant writers of the 
present era. 


Selected DELUXE PIANO PUBLICATIONS 7 
Hard cover, gold-embossed editions containing the major works of ‘ 
BACH, CHOPIN, HAYDN, LISZT and MOZART 
critically compiled by distinguished editors 
CASELLA, PICCIOLI and FISCHER 


Write For Free Catalog 


ROBBINS CORPORATION 
799 Seventh Avenue New York 19, N. Y. 
Sole Selling Agents in North auviiee for EDIZIONI CURCI 
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Now with new additions — 
Sechirmer’s famous cloth bound 


OPERA SCORES 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY OB AS 
GIFTS FOR MUSICAL FRIENDS 


All the famous Schirmer standard opera vocal scores are published 
exclusively in distinctive, new, green cloth bindings with beautiful 
24 karat gold lettering. Choose from the listing below ... all at prac- 
tically no increase over paper bound prices. 


BEETHOVEN Fidelio 5.00 
BELLINI 5.00 
CHARPENTIER Louise 7.50 
DONIZETTI Lucia di Lammermoor... 4.00 
FLOTOW 5.00 
GOUNOD Faust 5.00 

Romeo et Juliette........... 5.00 
HERBERT 5.00 
HUMPERDINCK Hansel and Gretel. ......... 4.00 
LEONCAVALLO Pagliacci ........................ 5.00 
MASCAGNI Cavalleria Rusticana....... 4.00 
MASSENET Manon ; 5.00 
MOZART Cos) fan tutte.................. 6.00 

Don Giovanni . 5.00 

The Marriage of Figaro... 6.00 

The Magic Flute............ 5.00 
OFFENBACH ‘The Tales of Hoffmann... 6.00 
PONCHIELLI La Gioconda ................... 5.00 
PUCCINI La Bohéme ..................... 6.00 

6.00 


ROSSINI 
SAINT-SAENS 
SMETANA 
TCHAIKOVSKY 


THOMAS 
VERDI 


WAGNER 


WEBER 


The Barber of Seville... 5.00 
Samson and Delilah... 5.00 
The Bartered Bride... 5.00 
Eugene Onegin... 5.00 
The Queen of Spades... 5.00 
5.00 

The Masked Ball... 
Rigoletto ......... ... 4.00 
La Traviata... 4.00 
il Trovatore .. .. 4.00 
6.00 
The Flying Dutchman..... 4.00 
Gétterdammerung ......... 7.50 
5.00 
Die Meistersinger 10.00 
... §.00 
Das Rheingold .. 
5.00 
Tannhauser ..................... 5.00 
Tristan and Isolde........... 5.00 
Die Walkiire ................ .... 5.00 
Der Freischitz ............... 5.00 


G. SCHIRMER 


3 East 43rd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Business Manager 


The Juilliard Review 
120 Claremont Avenue 
New York 27, New York 


Please send me The Juilliard Review fOr ...cccccscsmseemse year(s) at the 
subscription rate of $2.00 per year: 


Name 


Street 


City 


| wish my subscription to start with the issue of 


Payment enclosed Please bill me 


is 


| | 
a 
‘ 


